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ABSTRACT 

In early 1983, a questionnaire was sent to members of 
the Public Relations Division of the Association for Education in 
Journalism and Mass Communication to determine whether they perceived 
the role of public relations practitioners' to be one of four types: 
expert prescriber, communication technician, communication 
facilitator, or problem solving process facilitator. Responses 
indicated that, overall, th6 communication-technician role, with a 
focus on writing and producing messages, stood out as quite distinct 
from other^ roles. However, the dominant role-orientation factor, 
called "decision-making," combined elements froiti the roles of problem 
solving process facilitation, conununication procieiss facilitation, and 
expert prescriber. Some communication-techn^ician-o*iented educators 
appeared to stress the physical production df messages, while others 
focused on writing, planning and media relations broadly defined. 
Overall, educators showed a strong felt need to train generalists for 
public relations careers. (HOD) 
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ABSTRACTt/ "Public RiliUoni Pnotltloner Rdlti -^^Ir MainlngB for Bduotttora" 

by Hugh Mt Calb^rtson, -for presentation to Public Relations Division, 
^ ABJMG, Memphis, Tennessee, August $, 1985 - ' « 

In ««rly 1963| & questionnaire wts sent to nsnbezi of the Public Relations 
Diviiiohi ACJMC. A total of l63 rasponses.resull^d trm two mailincBi repreaehting 
t response rttt of 73 percent* . , « . 

Respondents indicated ^^their orientations, toward four roles 'identified 
in prerLoufl- re^iearqh by Brocn and. colleagues* Also» they reported actual 
enphasia which ttey devoted in teach^jig to 15 topics and eiif}hasis whiohf*^ 
ideally * they vo^ld place on 10 topic areata gleaned froni a pre^oue content 
analysis of public relations literature. 

Ore rail I the oonnunication ' -te ehnlolaa ]rele|With a focus on writing ^ 
prod'icinj messages » stood out as quite distinct. from othex* roles. KowevBri the 
dORdnant rolo-orientation factorj called deoision-rnakiniB 'coibined elements fron 
three previously identified practitioner rol These were problem-solving ^proctisa 
facilitation! conzninication process fadlitationj and expert prescriber. 

Seme com. "technician-oriented educato^gs appeared to stress the 
physical production of messages, While others focused on writing^ planning and 

s 

media relations broadly defined. 

Overall^ eduoators ehowed a strong felt need to train generaliats for 
publir, relations careers. While "seen as distinctiva, even the .oornn.- technician 
role -orientation correlated positively with 8a.''lence accorded to management and 
the Ijehavioral sciences* In shortj there c^peared to be no real divisicki among 
PR educators akin to the oft-noted *'grHen eye-shades vs. chi-oquares** split 
among journalism professors of sane years ago« 
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>^ For at least 20 jears, debates have raged on 'the breadth or 
narrowness of the public relations function. Are .practitioners (or 
should they be) writing, editing and message-production specialifcs? 
Or do and should they also help s%t policy and interpret a client's 

social, political, economic and geographic contexts? Are PR, 

' >■ ^ . ■ . 

departments legitimately/concerned only with speaking to publics? Or 
does their role encompass listening to and interpreting what, publics 
have to -say? These are among^he, issues often raised. (Pimlott, 
196^, pp. ^17-34; Yutzy and Williams, 1965,, pp. Is-^O);. ^ ' 

. While the literature has Suggested vSriotis ideal answers to such 
questions, ^researchers havei just be^un j^roblng how pra^ctitioners , 



educators and oth^s define the ideal or actual PR. function. Drawing 
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on-ithe literature of counseling^. Broom and his" colleagues have # 
identif,ied ataleast four roles which public relations peoptle 
apparently tend ,to play: ' 

1. ' Expert prescriber . Such a practitioner '-is defined by top ^ 
managers as authorities on P^ problems and their solu1;ions. He or she 
definejs and researches problems, develops programs , ai\d takes major 

■ • * • r^) 

responsibility for implementation. 

\ 

2. Communication technician. The primary concern here is with 

J ■■ -\ . - , . ^ 

proposing anc(^ producing public relations materials---writing , editing 
and working with the media. Emphasis is on communication and 

e 

journalistic skills. . " • . 
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* Communication facilitator . This role involves acting as a h 

• liaison, Interpreter and mediator between an organization and its 
publics^ with empJiasi-S on maintaining a continuous flow of two-way 
communi^.ation. A major concern is with^ removing barriers to 
infqirinatlon exchange and kg^eping channels open. ' 
M ^' Pro^em-solving process f acilitatoir . The point here is to 
guide managers and^the organization through a rational problem-solving 
process in planning and programming, ^adtitioner^ also strive to |. 
.maintain management/involvement .in > implementation (Acharya, 19^1; ^ ' 
Broom and Smith, 197^'; - Johnson and ;)^charya,^ 1982). 

••■ 'This stu'dy sought- to learri whether such roles „have meaning to PR 

,^ educators-.^ To *be sute /most ^ professors presumably do not gnact PR- 

, • " ^ .' . * , ' * • ' v.- ' 4 ' ■ 

practitioner roles day in. afnd day out^. However, a thoughtful 

academician seems apt to consider, at^ least on ocpasion, the kinds of 
activity which students in the field must prepare for. Further, 
professorial views may both reflect and influence the thinking of 
young/fFsictitioners~-and the prcJf ession ' s presen^: and . future 
direction. 

The study, had three basic aims. 



First, we examined topic priorities of educators as a function of 
background-- job' experience, age, education, etcV Past research has 
given little attention to PR educators' academic priorities. 

Second, we"^ sought to find out whether role-orientations of the 

type discovered by Broom ^nd. colleagues ''^had meaning to^ e^ucators--and 

if ^role items cluster differently for th§ip than fou practitioners in 

/ - • C 

multivariate analysis. 
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^ Thirdtf we investligat^d whether role-orientations predict) what 

* I • ' • 

proffessojs they' actual ly emphasize in the classroom — and. what ^ „ 

they'd lik^ to -^ee ^m^asized in t.he^Jield as a wlTole, 

ft 

Hypotheses , * ■ 

Four hypotheses and one research "question guided the analysis, 

'■ ■■ 

The hypotheses stemmed from an overview of literature on^public 
relations and journalism education. The exploratory research question 
h'ad no clear basis in the literature. ' , 

r 

^ Hypothesis 1. Emphasis -which educators place on bfehaviors . » 
connected with the communication-technician role correlates little or 
not at all with that attached to the other three ro les— expeirt . ] 
prescriber, communication facilitator, and problem-sglying prooes's 
facilitator. On the other hand, thege latter roles tend to overlap 
and .merge as revealed in factor analysis of importance ratings. 

$ 

s 

attached to specific behaviors. , 

.1 ^1 

Research on" practitioners strongly sjuggests a division of labor 
between communication technicians and those who stress other public 

relations roles. In Broom's (1982a) study of 458 PRSA members, 

■J 

correlations between emphasis on communication technician* and that of 
the other three roles fell in the range of only .12 to .24. Also, 
y/omen tended to act as communication technicians, playing the other 
three roles lesfs often tln^ men. Influenced by their own backgrounds 
in public relations andtneir study of th'e field as it is, professors 
might be expected -to mirror such a division, . ♦ 
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A.lso, Broom's. work on practitioners has revealed high 

'correlation's (in the range of .73 t>o .84) among fFequency ratings for 

playing the ^ommunication-f acilitatpr , problem^solving process ■ 1 ' 

facilitator and exper^i-prescribet roles (Broom, 1982a). Of course. 

thi's doesn't establish th^t the three roles require the same behaviors 

i ' / . • / i» 

and capabilities. Rather, it seerps likely that public relations 

managers play all three roles to' a degree,. Theso roles all seem 

necessary for overall organizational, functioning . * 
. • ■ . • ■« 

In addition, academicians . might be influencefi in this direction 

by recent development's in public relations theory. These developments 

(Grunig, 1983, 1984; Ferguson, 1''984') build on general-sifstems (Kuhn, 

1974) and organizational (Hage, 1980) theory. Emphasis is, placed on: 

1. Interdependency of phejiomena at varying positions on a micro- 
mapro continuum. , *' ; ' 

2. Interdependence between processes within a system and those 
'external to it. Relevant here is the notion of boundary spanning 
eiTfphasized by Fenguson (1984). - • . 

Such an intellectual base seemingly implies interde ndence among 
the three "non-communication technician" roles. After all, the role 
of problem-solving procefis facilitator focuses on internal functioning 
of an organization. That of comniunication facilitator hinges on * 
relating, to external systems via liaison wit^i the media, mediation . 
between organizations and their publics, and boundary spanning. And 
tb^ expert pr63criber must defip© problems with reference to both - 
mtiernal and external communication, \ 
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f Hvi>Qthesis 2. Analysis of behaviors ai^ educational topics 

■ • :■ . ■ * » 

' ■ Stressed suggests the existence of two distinct if latent 

* ' , • • • 

communication-technician subroles; 

•1. That of^ a pure production technician who pays attention 
almost exclusively to the art ajid mechanics qf message production. 
Eof: exa/nple, a publication editor often processes others* copy and 
works on layout, design, printing specif ications 'and other production 
mechanics. .- Educators and practitioners with such a bent may have >■ 
little concern with audience definition or with planning of a total 
public relations campaign or program. 

2. A communicator planner who deals with campaign planning .and 
the study of media uses and techniques. Such a person might still. 

V 

qualify as a fairly strict communication techniciart — avoiding concerns 

for two-way communication between client and public, processe^s within 

an organization^ ana broad organizationa^^^^^licy-making . 

The first of these viewpoints seems central ^o courses iri news 

reporting, editing, layout and design, publicity writing and methods, 

and allied topics. The continuing importance of these topics in PR 

♦ 

pducatioh is suggested by the recent publication of several texts and 
workbooks in media writing and- publicity techniques (Douglas, 1980; 
Newsom and Siegfried, ' 1981; Newsom and Wollert, 198S; and Simon, 
' 197B) . 

The "communication planner" might stress courses in public 
relations principles, campaign management and case analysis. Several 
contemporary text^ focus on these areas (Center and Walsh, 1985; 
Sietei., 1984 ; and Simon, 198.0). Only recently have newer editions of 

ERIC ' o 
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basic .te^t|, (Cut lip, Centei; and Broom/ IS 85; Grunig and Hunt, 1984; 
and Newgom and Scott, 1985) begun placing .emphasis on two-way 
communication comparable to thfat on mesjsage production and sending. 

^In light ©f these developments, one .would exp/ct some educators^ . 
,to view the communication-technician role more broadly than, do others. 
Of course, these distinctions seem rather subtler-with few people 
expected to embrace a narrow or broad vi«w solely and to the exclusion 
of the other. . 

The .next two hypotheses focus on possible factors in educators' 
experience "which might relate to differing emphases in teaching. 

Hypothesis 3. The greater one's level of education, /the more 
emphasis he/she places on behavioral-science concept^ in teaching, 
^he rationale here is ^that, according to a curriculum analysis 
^ (Walker, 1981) and a 'survey of priority researcl^ questions (MqElreath, 
1^80), PR-related gi^aduate study has stressed the social sciences. In 
.fact, less than 10 percent of the respondents here majored" in "non- 
behavioral" areas such as^ law and English while earning their most 
advanced degrees. ' 

As a corollary, we would not expect education level to correlate 
strongly with emphasis on decision-making prpces^s, management and 
journalistic skills. These expectations stem from evidence that: 

1. Most educators in public relations have earned their graduate 
c grees in journalism and mass communication. As noted later, 64 
percent of those responding here had done so, compared with 60 percent 
in Walker's (1981) study. 
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2. Graduate education in journalism and mass CQinmunication often 
places. low emph^is on journal;LStic 'skil Is. In a survey by Ryan' - 
(1980,' p. 11) le,ss thar^lO percent of 71 programs required courses, in 
newswriting, editin'g or reporting of public aff-airs. In contrasj:- 61 
percent required research methods^ 31 percent communication ^theory\ 

3. Historically, and perhaps to the present time, research and 
theory in mass communication have 'stemmed .largely from social- ■> ■ 
psychological theory andt'method — not from work in management or 

organizational decis'ion-making (Ldwery and.De p''leur, 1S83). 

^ ■ I ■ * - 

- Hypothesis 4. Public relations experience correlates, positively 

\^ith emphasis'placed on public rjelation's management, ^ organizational 

processes and PR history/ethics/. ^-^ ^ ^ " ■ . ' 

As one gains, experience and stature in the field,, involvement in 
management and organizational process would increase. Further, one 
should come to realize that status as part of a "management team" is 
necessary if one is to have input at the policy level and avoid the 
"brush-fire" ^syndrome often said to haj»»^Jr^ubric relations « 
performance (Newsom and Scott, 1985., p^). 66-68). 

Research question 1 asks to yhat extent educators believe in 
empha'sis on varied public relations roles, skills and behaviours. 



Also, does belief in any particular role or role clyster c'orrelate 
especially strongly with emphasis on given, topics in teaching? 

The focus here is on the extent to which educators see young 
pract;4.t loners as generalists. As no1;ed earlier, recent theory 
suggests a need for such a generalist view. Further, recent texts 
suggest that ehe PR function is and should be very broad (Grunig and 

IG • 



Hunt, 1^4, pp.. 9C-9U' 'Newsom and- ScottV 1985, pp. X5-17). Perhaps 

it is iroplied>^„tli^ practiticmar has iwpbi-tartce partly because, in an 

•• ' ' ' , ' 

age of specialization, he/she has some knowledge <?f what both an 

« 

organization's left and right hands ar« doing. Arid why. 

* . ' * . « 

Methodology 

Samplinc? > . - ■ • 

In early 1983, a member' V.ip list of the Public Relations 
Divi^ioii, 4^ssociation for Education in Journalism and Mass 
CojTunurication, wars obtained. This division includes an a<?tive, varied 

% * . 

group of educators as reflected recent growth of annual 

. . - ■ % 

■ K 

convention programs. 

^Non-university organizational members (for example, the U. S. 
Army Defense Information School) were deleted, as were al'l nine 
individuals with addresses outside of North America. Such a small 
subsample, if studied, would not allow assessment of varied PR 
functions, contexts and backgrounds throughout the world. 

Questionnaires were mailed on April 1.8, alorig with a cover letter 
and pre-paid, self -addressed return- envelope, to the remaining 222 PR 
Division members. The cover letter guaranteed- tnonymity and noted 
that the study grew in part from a discussion of a possible book on 
theory iit public relations at the 1982 AEJMC convention. It aiso 
promised that members would learn of results later. Those not 
teaching public relations at the time of the study were asked to 
"respond in terms of your current thinking or, where needed, of your 
beliefs and practices, when you last taught. in the field." 



A second wave of questionnaires went_euta..with a revised ^cover 
I'^tter, on May .5, 1983.° In all, 105 people respanded to the first 

'wave and. 58 to the second, yielding 163 useable questionnaires and a . 

•response rate of 73 percent:.' There'were no substantial- differcjnces 
between the two w&ves, * suggesting- non-response bias was s^light. 

Operational D efinitions ' @ 

Descriptive variables . "Respondents checked ^l^vel of education • 

^\ ^ . * " : .. I 

completed (earned doctc?rate, work beyond master's degree, master's | 
degree, work beyond bachelor 'Js , bachelor's deygree). They also checked 
the disciplines in which they had majored w>iile earning their highest 
degrees. » , -» 

A question was asked abbut„ membership and accreditation statTas in 
the P,ublic Rfelations Society of America and the International 
Association of Business Communicators, along >;ith membership in other 
PR organizatipns. And educators indicated on a five-point scale (see 
Vable 1) their relative emj3hc?sis on. graduate and undergraduate 
teaching. ^^p'^^ 



Ag^ was requested. And the questionnaire asked for estimates of 
job experience — to tbe nearest one-half year — in several media writing 
and editing capacities and in four ^.'acets of public relations (agency, 

t • 

corporate^ non^^profit, and trade, professional or producer- 
association ) . ^ 

Items on educator priorities in PR teaching got at three sets of 
variables. 
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• Rcle-orientation Twenty items used by Broom (1982b) in 

4 

previous wor?v on practitioners were re-worded slightly, in the ; 

eaflier work, ezch item had been , a declarative statement, summarizing 

an activity (for example, I make the communication policy decisions.) 

and asking for a rating (on a scale from Isnever to 7»always) of 

frequency of carrying out that behavior ^ Here the "I" was removed 

from the be'ginning of the sentence, and instructions were as follows: 

Below are 20 activities and responsibilities which 
public relations practitioners are said to deal witK at 
times. We'd like you to consider these in relation to the 
students you now teach who plan to seek careers in public 
relations. Indicate the amount. of emphasis which you place, 
in the public relations courses which you teach, on 
preparing students to carry out each activity or assume each 
responsibility listed. 

If you place no emphasis at all on a certain area, 
circle no. 1^. " ' 

If your level of emlphasis is extremely hie circle 
no. 7. ^ ' ' 

If your estimate falls between these extraiw j., circle 
the number which seems appropriate . ' 

Five of the items had been used to tap each of the four above- 
mentioned roles in previolis studies. In the. present analysis, 17 
items survived factor analysis and are included in table 3. 

Actual teaching topics . Fifteen varied topics covered in public 
'relations courses, gleaned from textbooks and other literature, were 
presented. Respondents rated on a 4-point scale (from l=no coverage 
to 4=high coverage) the emphasis which they placed on each topic in -PR 
courses which they ttught. Topics are listed in table 6. As reported 
later, factor analysis yielded 'four underlying dimensions.- 

Areas of ideal emphasis . Here each of nine broad topic areas was 
described. Educators rated each on a seven-point scale (from l=of 
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very little importance to 7»extremely important) as to its importance 

in educating future practitioners. 

After a capitalized label, a description of each topic area was 

provided. For ^example: 

EROFESSIONAL AND ETHICAL PERSPECTIVES — Describing PR 
practitioners as to backgrou|id, plac« in the organizational 
hierarchies, opinions, attituaes and educational 
preparation. Definition of a profession, the extent to 
which practitio;iers qjialify as prof efesionals, and the 
importance of such ^estions. Service t^ society and non- 
partisan goals. The practitioner's responsibility with 
regard to fact and impression accuracy in communication. 
Situatibnism ^lid absolutism as bases for ethical decision- 
• making. 

The nitie ar4as of ideal emphasis ^re listed, with mean ratings, 

in table 7. The categories were developed from 10 in a recent content 

✓ 

analysis by Broom, et al. (1982) of the Public Relations Journal and 

" 

the Public Relations Review. That study sought to define focal points 
in the^eroerging PR field or discipline. Two alterations were made for 
the research here: 

1. The three categories of prof essionalization, education and 
practitioner.s were combined into one based on the seeming inter- 
relatedness of these areas and the lack of scholarly emphasis on the 
last two viewed separately, 

2, The category of "progrant impact, effects and evaluation 
research" was split into two. One dealt with research methods and 
related issues, the other with research applications in assessing 
impact, I 

In light of conceptual distinctness ^f each category, no attempt 
was made at data reduction. All nine werev treated separately in 
analyse^. 

M 



Analysis 

• . ^ . ■ ^ 

Separate factor analyses w^re done on it.ems dealing with actual. 

teaching topics and role orientations . Principal-axis solutions were 
followed by varimax rotations. On each set of items, factor analysis 
yielded four factors with leigen'values of at least one. 

To be reta^ined in definin'g a factor/ an itert had to meet two 
conditions: 

V 

1. -have a factor loading of at least .55 oil that factor in a 

' four-factor' solution, with highest secondary loading of no 
more than .40 (or than .25 where the primary loa^ding was 
below ) . -3 

2. retain its primary loading on the same factor with a five- - 
factor solution. 

Partial correlation was used to achieve control where needed. 
Also, canonical correlation was employee^ to explore relations between 
the role-orientation and ideal-area item sets^ 

Findings 

General description . • ' ■ 

Several interesting points show up in table 1 and other analyses, 

« ♦ — . » 

Put table 1 about here. 

r 

First, sample members were rather young, with a mean age of 46.3 
years and a median of 45. Fifty-five percent had earned doctorates, 
almost equal to the '54 percent in Albert Walker's 1^81 survey of 132 
PR educators. (Walker, 1981). Another 24 percent had no doctorates 



but had ^aken ^^cadelnic work beyond the master's ree. Here, as in 

Walker's study, .only three percent had not earned master's degrees. 

. ■. ' ' 

Second, 64 percent of all re'^pondents had earned their highest 

degrees in journalism/mass communication. This slightly exc^ejded 

Walker's (1982) figure of about 60'percent. 

Third, one-third of those , responding claimed to be accredited 
PRSA members. Twenty-six percent were non-accredited members, 4 2 
percent non-meiiibers . ^ . 

Fourth, faculty emphasis on graduate-level PR teachiqg wag rather 

modest in light of Walker's (19.82) finding that more than one-fourth 

of the programs which he examined had graduate-leveL PR sequences 

while another 12 percent had graduate PR majors. In^the present 

study, qnly six percent of all respondents reported devoting more 

attention to graduate-level teaching than to undergrads. And only 12^ 

\ 

percent stressed grad and undeifgrad teaching equally. Another 34 
percent reported teaching primarily undergrads but some grads, while 
almost half (47 percent) taught undergrads only. 

As one might expect, 60 percent of thr non-Ph.D.'s but only 37 
percent of the doctolrate holders -teach only undergrads. However, only 
24 percent of the Ph.D.'s gave as much or more emphasis to grads .than 
to undergrads. ^ ■ 

■ > ] 

Fifth, PR educators had substantial media and public relations 
experience, with means of 7.1 years in iournalistic work and 7.6 ye&rs 
of PR experience. Median PR experience was about 5.1 years, with most 
of it coming in the non-profit and corporate sectors. 
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Hypothesis tests and analysis of indices 
^ As shown in table 2, fi^ctor analysis of actual-emphasis ratings 
on specific course topics yielded four factors, each tapped by at-' 
least two items. ✓ These were: . - 

Journalistic skills, covering PR writing, visual media, 
brochures and publication layout. 

2. PR history, ethics and regulation , with one item covering 
each word after PR in the index's title. 

3. PR management , . encompassing budgeting and financial 
management as well as management of staff and human resourced. 

4. Behavioral science , dealing with social-science concepts and 
survey research methods. 

Put table 2 about here. 

I 

Reliability was acceptable on the first two of these scales, with 
alpha coefficients of .76 on journalistic skills and .74 on PR 
history, ethics and regulation. With tl»e other two dimensions, • 
reliability was marginal — .57 for management of public relations, .63 
for behavioral-science emphasis. 

Table 3 reports f actor-analy\;ic data for role-orientation items, 
yiel.ding four factors with eigenvalues of at least 1.00. Factor 3 is 
tapped by only one item and not measured reliably, ruling out further 
analysis. 

As stated in hypothesis 1, the communication-technician factor 
has high, pure loadings with all five items derived from earlier study 
of practitioners. This result suggests some iiidependence from the 
other factors analyzed. 



Put table 3 about here. 
ERIC 1 / 
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Hypothesis 1 also specifies high^ correlations , as viewed by 

educators, among behaviors associated with other roles. The makeup of 

.... • ' 

the decision-making factor 'supports this. Tj/is factor included: 

1. Four of Broom '^s (1982) "problem-sqlving process facilitator " 
items (pointing out to management the need for systematic PR p^lanning, 
acting as a catalyst, outlining alternative approaches to management', 
and helpiiig managers go through defining problems, setting objectives 
and planni^ig programs systematically). . * 

2. ^^wo items (keeping management informed of pulplic relations, 
acting as k liaison between client and publJLcs ) tied previously to 
"communication process facilitation." 

3. Two items from the "expert -prescriber" concept (having broad - 
experience so as to serve as an .organization ' s PR expert, acting as ail 
expert in diagnosing and solving pk problems). 

Somewhat surprisingly, a separate factor labelled responsibility 
was defined by two items which fell on the "expert prescriber" 
dimension in studies of practitioners. Items here dealt with taking 
responsibility for PR success- or failure and with being held 
accountable for it. Apparently educators saw a concern for status and 
accountability as somewhat distinct from other aspects' of PR decision- 
maKing and implementation. 

Reliability of these indices was acceptable, with alpha 
coefficients of .92 for decision-making, .85 for communication-* 
technician, and .67 for the responsibility index. 

Separate factor analyses of role-orientation it;ems for those with 
doctorates and those without yielded some intriguing results which 
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must be seen as exploratory because of small subgroup n's. 
Specifically: ' • " ^ ' 

1. With each subgroup, most or all communication-technician 
items loaded clearly a single' factor not "shared" by other items. 

~- ' ■■' ■■:"\ ' ^ ■•■ ■ ' 

, 2. • Xiooking' at thbse with ?ij.D. 's, .the factor accounting for the 

' \ • .. 

most 'variance w^s defiiied by al,l five.of Broom's (1982) original 
'••problem-soiving process ^facilitator" items, four "communication- 
process facilitator ".,1'^atiables, and two scales thought to tap the 
"expert presor:iber"- concept. It would seem, then,' that doctorate 
holders think of PR management largely in terms of organizational and 
communication prpcess-Awith just a touch of traditional "expert 
prescriber" thrown in 

* * 

3. Turning to^n-Ph.D. 's*, the dominant factor was defined by 
four of Broom's "expert, prescriber" items along with two "problem 
solving process facilitator" variables. We conjecture that, when 
academics without the doctorate look at managerial behavior in PR, 
they think largely in terms of the expert prescriber 's tendency to 
define, research and solve a problem in rather traditional ways 
largely independent of behavioral research arW theory. 

Of course, these findings are at best .suggestive. ' In'sum, 
however, hypothesis 1 gained overall support. The communication- 
. technicia1\ role seemed somewhat distinct from the other three, which 
tended to merge into two separate factors in the- minds of educators. 
Summed communication-technician ratings correlated at .57 with 
"decision" orientation and .55 with "responsibility." Wliile higher 
.than comparable correlations amon'g practitioners, these coefficients 
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fall below that of ^.79 between "decision!* and "responsibility" here — 
and below the level ranging from .73 to f84 where practitioners rate 
behaviors associated with non-communication technician roles (Broom,* 
1982a). 

Hypothesis' 2 gains support from canonical correlation of^role- 
orientation and 'ideal-topic ratings^ Analysis yielded two canbnical 
variat^ significant at .05. ^ 

i / 

V 

.* Variate 1 denotes, a narrow pure production technician viewpoint. 

The variable correlated positively and substantially with only one 

■' ^ • • 

item^-handling the technical aspects of producing public relations 
materials. Those scoring high on, this dimension tended to downgrade 
broader aspects of message production (writing PR materials, writing 
and producing PR materials, and general study of media use and 
techniques). 



Put table 4 about here. 
Variates 1 and 2 both correlate negatively with operating as a 

1 

catalyst in management's decision-making and with management planning 
and programming. Thus both concepts imply some downgrading of broader 
process-oriented concerns. 

Variate 1, unlike no. 2, correlates negatively with acting as a 
liaison between management and various publics. 

Variate 2 seems to suggest a broader communication planner role. 
High scorers here stress PR writing very mildly ( loading* .^20 ) and 
firmly embrace publication production (.46')^and study of media uses 
and techniques (.52). As hypothesized, however, this breadth does not 
extend to process and decision-making items. 
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In sum, the data suggest at least a dim awajreness among educators 
that technical aspects of message production and distribution are one 
thing, while planning, writing and coordination constitute a different 
realm' of behaviors. » Perhaps such a difference — encountered in 
curriculum planning, course design and textbook choice— is more 
saliant to educators than to most practitioners. 

Table 5 indicates support for hypothesis 3 (that education level 
correlates positively with educlltors' emphasis on behavioral-scifence 
concepts in teaching) * and hypothesis 4 (that PR experience correlates 
positively with leanings toward matiagement, organizational process and 
history/ethics ) . 

ilegarding hy|otHesis 3, education correlates with only ojie role- 
orientation or teaching-emphasis variable— emphasis on behavioral 
sciences in teaching. Further, this correlation holds with age and PR 
experience partial4{d out.p , ; 

^ ¥ 

Put table 5 about here. 
Turning to hypothesis 4, totil-PR experience correlates 
signif.i.cantly with emphasis on "decision making," "responsibility," 
history and ethics, management, and behavioral-science content. 
Furthermore, these associations hold with level of education partialed 
out . 

Apparently, then, graduate study and professional experience help 
shape educator perspectives in rather different ways. Interestingly, 
neither factor correlates with emphasis on journalistic skillc. Also, 
while both corporate and non-profit PR experience tend to^correlate 
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with emphasis on certain facets of education, media experience' does 
not • • ' • » 

Research question 1 ;aeals with breadth of perspective' about PR 
curriculum and emphasis. ^ l« gene.ral, educators appear to take a 
rathei broad view. Specifically: 

. • . 1., In table 6, the sample as a whole attaches fairly^high 
importance (mean ratings of at least 3.00 .on a 4-polnt . scale } to five 
diverse topics. These are writing of press releases and other 
materials, ethics, application cI behavioral-science concepts, 
planning press relations, and overall campaign plaiining. 



\ Put table 6 about here. 

■ .2. In table 7, respondent?* give mean importa.r>:-j well above the 
mio oints of the ranges of possible scores on all btt one (PR 
management) c?f three role-orientation factors, four areas of actual 
teaching emphasis, and nine ideal education topics. ^ 



Put table 7 ab out hera^ 
3.. Table 8 reveals positive associations between orientation 
toward each role factor (decision-making,, communication technician and 
responsibility) and each factor reflecting an area of actual teaching 
emphasis. Of course, this could reflect response set to a degree. 
•However, no .perspective measured 'here on, PR education leads educators' 
to turn thumbs down on any measured area of curriculum focus. There 
does not appear to be a division within the field analogous to the 
oft-discusseJ "grten e/e shades vs. chi-squares" dispute alleged to 
have existed in journalism education as a whole/ - 

PuAjfcable 8 about here. 
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, 4. In taJile 9, the "decision-making^ or-.global, management- 
oriented role orientation appears to go with especially hi'gh breadth 
•of perspective. Scores' on this factor correlate significantly, and 
at .20 or higher, with eight of the nine ideal-topic measures. 
Emphasis on the communication-technician role, on the other ^hand, 
achieves comparable correlations with only four of nine ideal-topic 
areas. ^ 

/ ■ i 

Put table 9 about here. 

♦ * 

Summary and Conclusions 
In early 1983, a quest ionnaire -was se- t to members of the Public 
Relations Division, Association for Education in Journalism and Mass 

ft 

Communication. *A total of 163 responses resulted from two mailings, 
representing a response rate of 73 percent. 

Respondents indicated" their orientations toward four roles 
identified in prior research by Broom and colleagues (Btoom, 1982a; 
Broom, et al., 1982; Broom and Smith, 1979). Also, they reported 
^^^"^^ erphasis which they devoted in teaching to 15 topics and 
emphasis which, ideally , they would place on 10 topic areas gleaned 
from a previous content analysis of public relatipns research. 

Overall, the communication-technician role, with a focus on 
writing and producing messages, ' stood out as quite distinct from other 
roles. However, the dominant role-orientation factor, called 
decision -making , combined elements * from three previously identified 

practitioner roles. These were problem-solving process facilitation, 

. . ^> • 

commuiiication process facilitation, and expert prescriber. 

• 23 



.Also, an exploratory canonical-correlation analysis of role- 
orientatipn and ideal-topic items suggested the existence of two 
coromuiiication-technicia.n, r^oles as viewed by educators. First was a 
narrow position focusing on technica;, aspects of ' traduction but not on 
writing or liaison (media, relations) work. Second, some educators 
took a broader communication technician view, emphasizing writing, 
publiq^t-ion production, and media relations while still downplaying 
broader behavioral -science and management related concerns. 

Level of education achieved by respondents correlated with 
emphasis placed on behavioral science in teaching— but with very 
little else in ^he analysis. This ha*d been predicted, based on 
studies showing heavy behavioral-science emphasis in most graduate 
programs completed by public relations educators. 

Also, experience in public ^relations correlated with emphasis 
placed on decision-making; PR management; ^nd PR history, ethics and 
regulations. Apparently, then, experience in the field leads one .into 
management positions which^ not surpri^^ly, may contribute to a 
^ management orientation upon moving into academe. \ 

Overall, educators showed a strong felt need to train generalists 
for public relations careers. While seen as distinctive, even the ' 
communication-technician role-orientation correlated positively with 
salience accorded to management and the behavioral sciences. In 
short, there appeared to be no real division among public relations 
educators akin to the oft noted "green eye-shades vs. chi-squares" 
split among journalisni professors of some years ago. 
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TABLE 1 ♦ ♦ 
' Description of Sample > ^ 

Education " • 

Have doQtorate 55% 

*0o not, have doctorate* but have taken w^rk beyond master's 2A% 

Have master's degree, no additional work 18^- 
Have bachelor's degree ^nd have done additional work* 

without graduate degree' 2%' 

Have bachelor's degree » no additional work, 1% 

. * • .100% 

W-163) 



Major area of concentration • in highest degree ^ earn 



Journalism or mass communication 64% 

Communication ^ ^ 6% 

Speech or interpersonal communication 2% 

Organizational communication 1% 

Education * , * 7% 

Management 2% 

Marketing' 1% 

Law >^ > 3% 

Sociology * 2% 

Psychology * . 2% 

English 5% 

' Political Science 2% 

Miscellaneous * , * 3% 

* '99% 
(n»163) 

Membership status vis-a-vis PRSA 

Accredited member 33% 
Non-accredited member , 26% 

Non -member 42% 

101% 
(n»144) 
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TABLE f (cont^.nued) - ' 

I 

Relative emphasis on graduate and undergraduate teaching 

Teach only undergrads . ' ^ ^ * • *47ft 

Teach undergrads more than ^rada// some of each • 34! 

Teaoh grads and unde^rgrads with equalem^asis 12% 

Teach grads more than undergrads, some of each 4ft 

Teaeh^nly grad students , - -2% 



99% ' 
(n«15^)> 



Mean years of journalistic experience, all. media 7.I 

Mean years of experience as' public relations practitioner * 

, Agency PR .. . ^ ' tin 

Corporate PR ^ . i.u 

Non-profit PR (including government, military) 4*0 
Trade, professional & association PR " 

Total PR ejcperience » • * n ^ 



Means based on an n of 158 who provided years of experience. Seme 
percentages on a given variable do not sum to 100 because of rouadino 
error. 
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( TABLE 2 

\ 

Factor analysis of items dealing wit-h emphasis on specific course topics 

Factor 2 

^ Factor 1 History, Factor 3 Factor 4 

(Journalistic ethics, (PR (behavioral- 

skil Is) regulation) management) science) 



PR Writing 

Film, videotape, other 
visual media 

Brochures, annual reports 
other PR publications 

Publication layout, 
design 

PR historic , philosophy 

PR ethics 

PR regulation 

Budgeting, financial 
mana^ment 

Management of ^taff, 

"Survey research methods 

.Application of behavioral- 
science concepts 



.67 



.62 

.71 

.6.4 
.09 
.10 
.13 

.17 
.05 
.09 

.11 



Percentage* of common- 
factor variance accounted 
for by each factor 50% 



.23 

.17 

-.20 

-.19 
.58 
.63 



_55 

12 
11 
18 

23 



29% 



.13 

.27 

.12 

.19 
.05 
.09 
.20 

.82 
.58 
.20 

.17 

13% 



-.05 

.05 

-.02 * 

-.03 
.01 
.29 
.23 

.14 
.28 
.64 

.72 
7% 



Only items used to describe a listed factor are included in this 
table . 
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TABLE 3 



Factor analysis of items dealing with emphasis respondent places, in own 
teaching, on preparing students to play various public relations roles 



Factor 1 
(Decision- 
makinq) 



Keep management informed 
of public relations 



.67 



Point out to management 

the need to follow ,a 
, systematic planning 

process . 7Q 

Have broad experience and 

' training so others 
consider one to be 
organization's expert 
in solving PR problems .62t 

• 

Operate as catalyst in ^ 
management ' s decision- 
making ,77 

Outline alternative 
. approaches for solving 
problems when working 
^ with managers on PR .63 

Act as organization's 
expert on diagnosing 
and solving public 
relations problems . 77 

Act as a liaison, promoting 
two-way communication 
between management aiid 
vario^ publics \ ,68 

Act as a problem-solving 
facilitator, helping 
management go through 
defining problems, 
setting objectives and 
planning programs in a 
systematic fashion .75 



Factor 2 
(Communication 
technician) 



.06 



Factor 3 
(Inform 
« others ) 



.25 



-.02 .12 



.13 



-.08 



.03 



.14 



-.07 



.31 



.00 



-.03 



.22 



.31 




Factor 4 
(Responsi- 
bilitv) 



.23 



22 



19 



15 



09 



30 



.06 



Nl2 



.09 



.00 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 



Factor 1 
(Decision- 
makincf ) 



Write public relations 
materials, presenting 
information on issues 
important to the 
organization 

Handle the technical 
aspects of producing 
PR materials 

Produce brochures, 
pamphlets and other 
publications 



-.03 



-.05 



-.11 



Maintain media contacts and 
place press releases .05 

Act as a specialist in' 
writing and producing 
PR. materials -.02 

Keep others in' the organi- 
zation informed of what 
the media report about 
our organization and 
important issues .26 

Take responsibility for the 
success or failure of an 
organization's public 
relations programs ,41 

Prepare to be held 

accountable by others 

in the organization 

for the success or 

failure of public 

relations programs .34 

Percentage of common- 
factor variance 
accounted for by 
each factor 57% 



. Factor 2 
(Communication 
technician ) 



.69 



.73 



.86 



.68 



.90 



.08 



.12 



.06 



30% 



Factor 3 
(Inform 
others ) 



.08 

-.04 

-.07 
.35 

-.07 



.71 



.11 



.21 



7% 



Factor 4 
(Responsi- 
bility): 



.07 



'.03 

-.05 
.12 

-.01 



.18 



.72 



.66 



Only items used to describe a listed factor are included in this 
table . 



6% 
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TABLE 4 

Canonical correlation of items in role-orientation indices 
and ideal-topic ratings vis-a-vis PR education 

Canonical variate Canonical variate 
no. 1 no. 2 

Role-orient ation items ^ 

^ w ^ 

Writing PR materials -.35 .20 ' 

In meetings with management, 
point out the need to follow 
a systematic public relations 

planning process .01 ' . -.33 

Handle the technical aspects of 
producing public relations 

matetiaj-s .29 ^ .13 

Produce brochures, pamphlets 

and other publications .06 .46 

Operate as a catalyst in 

management's decision-making -.40 -.31 

Act as a specialist in writing ^ 
dmd producing public relations 

materials -.68 -.09 

Act as a liaison, promoting two- 
way communication between 

management and various publics -.32 .13 
Ideal-topic ratings 

Management planning and programming -;38 -.64 

Media us^s and techniques -.61 .52 

Research and evaluation ^ .06 -.31 

Canonical correlation . .74 .66 

Wilk's lambda ' .08 .18 

Chi-square 323.2(180 df) ' 221.4(152 df ) 

p ' <.001 <.001 

Only variable which correlate a.t .25 or more with one of the two 
canonical variates are listed h^re. 

mc 30 
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TKBLE 5 



Prcduct-^t^^tXo^ b^^ background factors (age, education, «nerienoe) 
and onpiiasis placed on PR roles and on topics in teaching 

JoumaUstic Co porate FR Non-profit Itotal PR 
Education Age Experience Experience PR Experience Experience 



Role-orientatiari 

Decision-making -.02' .24** .06 

(.24**) 



.16* .15* .2^* 



Conmunication- 

technician -.02 .11 ' .05 .02 ' .08 • .08 

Responsibility -.03 .26** : .04 .16* 11 

Areas of teaching 

erophaais , 

Jc^imalistic ' 
skills -.08 .02 .01 .06 .i;^ .12 

PR history, ethics 

and regulation .09 .21** .06 .13* 18* 91** 

(.21**) • ^I^J,,, 

re manageroent -.02 .09 .12 - .24** .14* .30** 

(.30**) 

Behavioral- 



science .24** .03 -.06 .08 11 

(.25**) 



.16* 
(.17*) 



i 

All correlations were canputed with n's of between 150 and 163. Each coefficient in 
parentheses is a p^al r. Those involving PR experience and age ate firsJ^er 
5St^ ? ! w ^5 education controlled. Ihose involving educatio^ are seoond^S 
partial r's with age and PR experience controlled. -^^^^ 



*p<.05 
**p<.01 
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TABLE 6 

Emphasis which respondents give, in teaching, to 15 topics 



Mean rating* 



Journalistic skills 

Writing of press releases, 
other PR materials 

Film, videotape, and other 
visual media as I^R tools 

Brochures, annual reports 
and other PR publications 

Layout and design of publications 

PR history, ethics, regulation 

PR history and philosophy 

. PR ethics 

Legal, legislative and regulatory 
areas relating to. PR 

Management of PR function 

Budgeting and financial 
management in PR 

Staff management and development 
(management of human resources) 

Behavioral sci.ence concepts and skills 

Survey research methods 

Application of behavioral- 
science concepts 

Other topics 

Planning press relations 

Speaking and interviewing 

Overall campaign planning 



Electronic technology (satellites, 
cat TV, teleconferences, etc.), 
its lOle and uses in PR 



3.16 
?.57 

2.89 
2.48 

2.78 
3.36 

2.71 
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2.58 
2.48 

2.86 
3.12 

3.14 
2.53 
3.56 

2.37 



Percent reporting 
high emphasis 



42 
12 

26 
16 

21 
46 

14 



11 
14 

26 
41 

,35 
13 
65 

8 



cD?r ^^^^ ^"P^- s^^e with l«no coverage, 2«low coverage, 3*moderate coverage, M«high 
coverage. Sample size v®8 154 or 155 for ocnputaticn of each, mean or percentage. 
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TABLE 7 



Means an^d standard deviations for ir uices^of role-orientation, 
actual teaching topics and areas of ideal emphasis 




Range of 

Standard possible Corrected 

mean 



Mean rating deviation scores 

Role-orientations 



Decision-making/ 43.51 13.23 ^-56 43.51 

Communication technician 24^93 8.38 5-35 39.88* 

Responsibility ^ 10.17 '^ 3.59 2-14 40.69^ 
Areas of teaching emphasis 



Journalistic skills 


10.56 


3.52 


4-16 


10. 


56 


PR history; ethics 
and regulation 


8.42 


2.57 


3-12 


11. 


22° 


PR management 


4.82 


1.82 


2-6 


9. 


63<^ 


Behavioral-science 


5.61 


2.05 


2-8 


11. 


21^ 


Areas of ideal educational 


emphasis® 










Social context 


5.77 


1.29 


1-7 

i 


r 




Processes within 
org£(nizations 


5.63 


1.27 


1-7 






Professional and 
ethical perspectives 


6.08 


1.12 


1-7 






Management planning 
and programming 


5.91 


1.26 


1-7 






Audiences and target 
publics 


6.33 


0.93 


1-7 






Strategies of action 

and message construction . 


6.38 


0.88 


1-7 






Media uses and techniques 


5.96 


1.04 


1-7 






Program impact 


5.58 


1.30 


1-7 






Research and evaluation 


6.17 


1.13 


1-7 







Mean was multiplied by 1.6 to assure comparability with mean for decision-making, 
^ean was multij^lied by 4 to assure comparability with mean for decision-maJdLng. 
^Mean was multiplied by 1.333 to assure ccmparability with mean for journalistic skills. 
^Mean was multiplied by 2 to assure corfjarability with mean' for journalistic skills. 
FRir ^a«a"€nf*»sis ratings were all on 7Tpoint scales.^ No adjustment needed for 
canparability. / 33 ^ 



TABLE 8 

Product -moment correlatiori^ between role^i^rientation indices 

and indices of teaching emphasis 

• - * ♦ 

• » S / 

Role-orientation index 

Communication 

Teaching topic Decision-making technician Responsibility 

Journalistic skills .43 .65 .36 . 

PR history, ethics and 



regulation 


.63 


.35 


.47 


PR management 


.53 


.24 


.32 


Behavioral-science * 


.52 


.24 


.36 




t. 


4 





All correlations based on n of between 150 and 163. All are 
significant at p<'. 002. c 



TABLE 9 

Product-moment correlations between role-orientation indices 
and ideal ratings on emphasis in-PR 'leducation 



Role-orientation 



Topic for 
PR education 

Social context 

Processes within 
organizations 



Professional and 

ethical perspectives 

Managemen planning 
and programming 

Audiences and target 
publics 

Strategies of action 
and message 
construction ^ 



Decision-making 
.36** 

.28** 

.22** 

.50** 

.38** 



Media uses and techniques 

Program i^npact 

Research and evaluation — 
methods and related 
issues 



.24** 
.16** 
.47** 

.42** 



Communication 
technician 

.11 
.08 



.22** 



.13 
.33** 

.25** 
.47** 
.19** 

.19** 



Responsibility 
.28** 

.17* ' 

.23** 

.37** 

.23** 

.21** 

.07 

.39** 

. .30** 



All correlations based on n of between 149 and 163. 
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